











Heard the one about the 


“Cow:raff 2? 


BULGARIA 


“Great Soviet invention— 
Called a ‘Cow-raff’— 
Eats in Bulgaria, you see, 
but gets milked in Moscow!’’ 


MOSCOW 


The Kremlin doesn’t think it’s funny, 
but it’s going big in Bulgaria! 


People who can still laugh aren’t 
licked. 


And there are six nations of that 
kind of people between the free 
West and Russia. 70 million of 
them. We’re mighty fortunate 
that there are! In Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Romania and Albania. 


Captured—but not licked. And 
fighting back. 


And the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe is to keep up their hope, 
keep up their “fight”, until they 
themselves can throw off the yoke of 
Communism . . . until they them- 
selves can stand strong again, proud 
and independent. 


Radio Free Europe consists of 6 


stations using 21 powerful trans- 
mitters in Western Germany and 
Portugal—radio transmitters that 
pierce the “Iron Curtain” day 
and night with hot truth. Hot truth 
that scalds communist lies. 


Radio Free Europe is maintained 
by the Crusade for Freedom, 
started by General Clay three 
years ago. It is an independent 
(non-profit) American enterprise. 


Radio Free Europe has been built 
and kept running by the individual 
contributions of millions of Ameri- 
cans—like you. 


It is managed by Americans and 
staffed by carefully-screened exiles 
from the captive countries them- 
selves. It is Poles talking to Poles, 
free Hungarians speaking hope 


and courage to enslaved Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovakians telling 
the TRUTH, in Czech and Slovak 
to Czechoslovakians. 


Helping these people help them- 
selves is the best way to help stop 
World War III before it starts— 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Send your contributions to 
“Crusade for Freedom’’, c/o your 
local postmaster. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE 
supported by 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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THE COVER 


As our Happy New Year greet- 
ing, we extend this colorful in- 
Vitation to visit the Hopkins 
Zoo—a special collection of lively 
animals brought together in the 
pages of this issue, beginning on 
page 16. The cage through which 
you peer is an authentic one— 
photographed at the Washington 
Zoo—but everything else about 
the cover is New Year fantasy. 
May your 1954 be similarly gay. 


DESIGN BY BOB GILL 
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In This Issue 


A UNIVERSITY’S GIFTS aN Ce 
Generous people give  valnndiins many ines en curios to 
valuable works of art. Here, in a special holiday display for readers 
of The Hopkins Magazine, is a display of one university’s gifts. 


SOVIET FORCE: WHAT IT PORTENDS.............Jules Menken 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s belief in the necessity and inevitability of 
bloody conflict between Russia and the capitalist states still moti- 
vates communist policy. The United States, it says, must fall. 


NEW BUILDING, CHILDREN’S VIEW. 
Johns Sophias i is building its new Shrive er laen ‘ture Hall just outside 
the children’s art classrooms at Baltimore’s Museum of Art. Here 
is a charming view of the construction work through young eyes 


HOPKINS ZOO 63 
What better way to begin the New Year than in de company of 
one’s Simian friends? In the conviction that there is none, we pre- 
sent our own zoo, collected from many sections of the University. 


500-YEAR-OLD ANTIPHONAL a 
The Garrett Library shows the headend eeninatad pages of 
an ancient and massive iron-bound volume from which an entire 
choir could read the majestic Gregorian music of sacred services. 


A MACE FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 
Next month the marshall of the Inhee Nieliins C ommemoration 
Day procession will carry the University’s new ceremonial staff for 
the first time. Presenting a preview of the new emblem’s design. 


EDITORS’ NOTES: AN INFORMAL REPORT 
POW ig eB FS 5 iy ol | a a ee 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH: A HOPKINS CALENDAR. . 


Copyright 1953 by the Johns Hopkins University 
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THE HOPKINS CLUB 
YOUR HOME 


IN NEW YORK! 


Now—a permanent home for the Johns 
Hopkins Club of New York! The location 
and facilities are outstanding: living quar- 
ters for both permanent and transient 
guests; a dining room, cocktail lounge, stag 
bar, and library; congenial surroundings in- 
deed for good fellowship and entertaining. 
Become a member. Make the Johns Hop- 
kins Club your home in New York! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(supyect TO 20% FEDERAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a f0-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni whe have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 
man, Bernard S. Meyer, 17 East 63rd St., 
New York 21, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 
106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
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EDITORS’ 


BA OF a) BOP 


A N 


If there is anybody who likes snowy 
winters, it’s us. Whenever the skies 
turn leaden gray at this time of year, 
our hopes rise. We put in innumerable 
phone calls to wE 2-2222, wishing de- 
voutly that the lady weather reporter 
at the other end of the line will say 
“Snow.” 

Even so, we were not entirely happy 
when the East Coast was visited by an 
unseasonably early storm this year. 
It arrived on the day that Photographer 
Werner Wolff was scheduled to make 
pictures for us at the Children’s Art 
Center of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, and it threatened to upset the 
whole project. Trains and planes ran 
late. Cars slipped and slid crazily in the 
streets. By late afternoon, a large por- 
tion of the town was tied up. 

We turned up at the museum and 
found its galleries almost deserted. 
“Afraid you won’t get any pictures 
today,’’ someone said. 

But we had uiuderrated the kids. 
Soon they began to arrive through the 
drifts—booted, mufflered, stamping wet 
snow from their feet. As grown-ups 
watched the deepening snow nervously, 
the children set to work without con- 
cern. Thanks to their indomitability, 
Mr. Wolff got his pictures—and we pre- 
sent them to you, beginning on page 11. 


CFO 


This has been a particularly trying 
month for Mr. Wolff, all because of us. 
When we told him that we needed a 
still-life photograph for a story on 
gifts which the University has received 
(see the next two pages), he sighed a 
deep sigh and said we didn’t know what 
we were letting ourselves in for. Sure 
enough, we didn’t. What we hope ap- 
pears to be a casual layout of gifts 
actually took four people a total of 
seven hours to arrange, before a single 
click of the camera’s shutter. (By 
contrast, the twelve objects pictured 
on page 7 were photographed in some- 
thing less than two hours.) 


NOTES} 


REPORT 


At the end of the weary day, we 
asked Dr. Sarah Freeman, curator of 
the collections, to sit for a portrait, 
Somebody got the bright idea that it 
might be nice if the lettering on the 
glass panel of her office door, saying 
CURATOR OF FINE ARTS, showed in the 
picture. Since it was dark by this time, 
powerful floodlights had to be strung 
up in the corridor outside, to make the 
lettering appear. This, in turn, caused 
several fuses to burn out, plunging the 
place into blackness. 

Finally the pictures were made suc- 
When we got around to 
cropping them, however, we decided 
that showing the lettering on the door 
wasn’t such a clever idea, after all. 
So we chopped it off. After all our labor, 


cessfully. 


it now lies on the cutting-room floor. 


Go 

As we choose the materials that go 
into the production of The Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine, we try to anticipate all 
possible demands that might be made 
upon them. Our paper, for instance, 
has been selected for its weight, its 
opacity, its “feel.”’ It has been tested 
for its behavior on a printing press and 
for its resistance to the wear and tear 
of reasonable handling in the mails. 
Similarly, our ink has passed rigorous 
tests; even its odor has been analyzed 
and approved. 

We thought that we had covered 
everything, until we received a letter 
the other day reminding us of something 
we had overlooked. Here is the letter’s 
complete text: 

“Dear Sirs: Would you please send 
me another copy of the current Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, as mine has been 
eaten by a dog.” 


CTR 


Having neglected to determine the 
digestibility of our magazine, we have 
no idea how the dog made out. We have 





Tue EpItorS WELCOME LETTERS OF OPINION FROM 


READERS. CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE JoHNs Hopkins MaGaziINge, BAutrmore 18, MD. 
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"g pleasant and reassuring picture of | 


the episode in our mind, however. We 


like to think of the dog as a little | 
puppy, at that happy age when puppies | 
are prone to stick their noses into any- | 


thing, once. He saw the magazine on 
the cofiee table, said to himself, “Mmm, 
looks tasty,’ and proceeded to chew 
it in high glee. 

Then he chased his tail for a while. 
Finally, having had a heavy meal, he 
curled up and went to sleep. 


Cre 


We are pleased to report this month 
on an extraordinary case of unanimous 
opinion on a highly controversial sub- 
ject: art. 

Not long ago, three distinguished 
critics had the job of judging a show 
at Baltimore’s Peale Museum. They 
were to pick a major award winner, to 
be designated the best water color in the 
show. In addition, each judge was to 
select two favorites on his own, to 
receive smaller awards. 

When the ballots were opened in the 
best-in-the-show category, the judges 
found that from nearly five hundred 
entries, all three had picked the same 
picture, first time around. When the 
individual-award selections were made, 
the same artist appeared again on all 
three lists. 

The artist is Aaron Sopher, whose 
impressions of Johns Hopkins appear 
regularly in this magazine. His latest, 
“Shut-In Christmas,” was published 
in these pages in December. 


ae 


Speaking of artists, we are happy to | 
welcome two new ones to our pages | 


this month: Bob Gill, who designed 


our holiday cover and who also built | 


the Hopkins Zoo on pages 16 and 17, 
and Gil Walker, whose first drawings 
for us appear on pages 8 and 9. In a 
somewhat different category are the 
people who drew the pictures on pages 
ll through 15—all children, ranging 
from age five to age fifteen. 


CLAS 


Next month, a special issue. Photog- 
rapher Robert Mottar is in Europe, 
making pictures for it right now. The 
results, arriving daily via transatlantic 
air mail, look promising indeed. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 





“It is in many ways a sombre book... 
The problem is deadly serious and the 
dangers to the free world are of great 
magnitude. ..’’ 


CHRISTIAN HERTER 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Threat 


OF 


Soviet Imperialism 


Edited by C. GROVE HAINES 


Never before has there been such a complete analysis of the Soviet 
world: its military, scientific, and economic strengths and weak- 
nesses; its ideological pretensions; its impact on the peoples of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America; and above all, the mortal 
challenge it offers to the United States as leader of the free world. 

Twenty experts on Soviet imperialism present their views on the 
world-wide aspects of this threat. They include George A. Kennan, 
former U. S. Ambassador to the ussr; Frederick Barghoorn, Yale 
University; Harry Schwartz, The New York Times; Vice-Admiral 
Leslie C. Stevens, former U. S. Naval Attaché to the ussr; A. 
Rossi, University of Paris; D. Vernon McKay, Department of 
State; Paul H. Nitze, former Director of the Policy Planning Staff, 
Department of State; and others of similar stature in their fields. 

Here is a powerful antidote to both the unreasoning fear and the 
dangerous complacency which arise from an ignorance of the true 
nature of Red strength. These are the facts as the top experts see 
them . . . facts well worth knowing. 

Three of the articles from the book were previewed in condensed 
form in this magazine. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 





Please send me 


PERIALISM, $s. 


C) Bill me $5 per copy plus postage. 





TO: The Johns Hopkins Press 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 
copy(ies) of THE THREAT OF SOVIET IM- 


(If check accompanies order, we pay postage and handling charges.) 








[J Remittance enclosed 
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1—East Indian hand-loomed silk scarf. 2—African spear. 3—Zapotecan funerary urn (Mexico). 
mummy figure in wood, with place in base for papyrus. 5—Etching by Van Dyck. 6—Roman bronze figurines. 
7—A wad of blood-soaked chicken feathers, used as voodoo. 8—Chinese ornamental hairpins. 
instruments. 10—Ancient coins. 11—Chinese porcelain rooster. 12—Roman piggy bank. 13—Flintlock firearm. 
14—Lid of Roman cinerary urn. 15—Alaskan bone fork. 16—Confederate currency. 17—Silver Torah crowns. 
18—Tiffany glass vase. 19—Alaskan wooden dish. 20—Twigs from tree under which Washington took command 
23—Gorgon’s head 
from Etruscan roof tile. 24—Polynesian war club. 25—String of Chinese money. 26—Piece of submarine tele- 
graph line laid between Fts. Sumter and Moultrie. 27—Feather from war bonnet of Sitting Bull. 
and French decorations. 29—Scalp lock found on arm of Indian killer of Custer. 30—Relic of shot-down zeppelil. 


of army, 1774. 21—Terra cotta monkey (Central America). 22—Inscribed Roman lead pipe. 





9—Greek surgical 


28— Jay panese 








4—Egyptian 





U niversity s 
sifts 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
BY WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


| ys the holiday season, when everyone traditionally 
displays his gifts from friends, here is another ex- 
hibit: a university’s gifts from its friends. 

A university is largely built on gifts: the land on 
which it stands, its buildings, its investments, its li- 
braries. It receives many other gifts, also—from odd 
curios such as the blood-soaked voodoo on the opposite 
page to valuable collections of coins and art. 

Regretfully, because of shortages of exhibit space, 
Johns Hopkins must keep most of its gifts in vaults 
and storerooms, accessible only to scholars. But here, 
in a special display for readers of The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine, is an array of Hopkins gifts for all to see. 



















UNIVERSITY’S GIFTS 


Continued 





Gift Assortment} 


A bas-relief fragment from an © 
Egyptian temple; a gilt bronze 
Buddha, incense burner, and 
Satsuma-ware vase from Japan; 


A SAN IP] J NG and a Zapotecan funerary urn 
in shape of grotesque divinity, 

OF THE HOPKINS 
COLLECTIONS 










Second row, lefthand picture, 
shows objects of Tiffany glass, 


Center, canopic jar buried with 
mummy in an Egyptian tomb, 






















At far right, a kukri (at top), 
a kris, a dirk, and a stiletto. 





Among University’s gifts 
are Chinese ivory carving 
of Shou Lao (left) and 
a mummified Egyptian dog. 
Left, American Indian calu- 
mets—ceremonial peace pipes. 


Sarah E. Freeman, curator of fine arts, has job of keep- 
ing track of thousands of gifts in University collections. Center, Chinese jade: a double 
ME dish; frog: and cat with kitten. 





Far right, jet jewelry: cameo, 
earrings, and ornamental pin. 





Left, a Zapotecan stone puppy 
from state of Oaxaca, Mexico. 








Center, boxes from a collection 
of Japanese lacquer articles. 





Far right, Chinese figurine of 
dog Foo made in flambé glazeq 
































SOMIET 


FORCE: 


WHAT FP PORTENDS 


We must reckon with this grim fact: the United States, 


Russian Communists say, must—and can—be destroyed 


By JULES MENKEN 


HE use of force is central to communist theory and 
aad practice. The American Declaration of 
Independence takes for granted ‘a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind” and affirms that govern- 
ments derive ‘their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” In contrast, Lenin defines the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat”’ as follows: “unlimited power, based 
on force and not on law.” 

Stalin worked Lenin’s idea out in detail. According 
to Stalin, “dictatorship . . . is the weapon of the pro- 
letarian revolution—its organ, its most important base 
—summoned into life to crush the resistance of the 
overthrown exploiters and consolidate its achievements, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GIL WALKER 


and to carry out the proletarian revolution to the 
complete victory of socialism.” 

Hence, Stalin concludes, ‘the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot arise as the result of the peaceful 
development of bourgeois society and of bourgeois 
democracy; it can arise only as the result of the smash- 
ing of the bourgeois state machine, of the bourgeois 
army, of the bourgeois civil service, of the bourgeois 
police....The law of the smashing of the bourgeois 
state machine is a preliminary condition for such a 








revolution. [It] is the inevitable law of 
the revolutionary movement in the im- 
perialist countries of the world.” 

These and similar passages are, of 
students of 
Marxist thought. What is significant 
about them is that, as Stalin put it, 
“Marxist-Leninist theory is not a dogma 
but a guide to action.” 

The internal application of Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s ideas within Soviet society 
is only too familiar. No rulers of any 
state have ever used force more ruth- 
lessly. The peoples of the Soviet Union 
have been the first victims of the fury of 
Soviet policy. Agricultural collectivi- 
zation, the Great Purge of 1936-39, and 
forced labor on a gigantic scale have 
brought violent or premature death to 


course, well known to 


untold millions. Entire peoples—among 
them the Chechens, the Crimean Tar- 
tars, and the Volga Germans—have been 
uprooted from their ancestral habita- 
tions and transported to strange lands 
at incalculable cost in life and suffering. 

Among lesser examples of the ruthless 
internal use of force is the Soviet sup- 
pression in the early nineteen-twenties 





THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Menken is a British writer on 
international affairs. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to the London 
Times, to the European Services 
of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and to the National and 
English Review. The accompany- 
ing article, the last in a three-part 
series, is a condensation of Mr. 
Menken’s remarks at a seminar of 
the Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies. The full text 
of this and other papers delivered 
at the symposium will be included 
in the new book, The Threat of Sov- 
tet Imperialism, to be published this 
month by the Johns Hopkins Press. 





of a Turkomen rising, which was un- 
known until the fact was reported by 
General Anders. The ruins which still 
remained twenty years later, states 
the Polish silent but 
terrible witness to the scale of violence 


leader, bore 


used against this small people. 


ust as no political inhibitions or 
moral scruples restrain the rulers of the 
Kremlin from using force internally to 
extend or maintain their power, so also 
communist theory and practice place 
no limits (except the probability of 
ultimate success) on resort to war as 
an instrument of policy. On this topic 
Lenin, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung all 
speak with one voice. ‘“‘We_ live,” 
wrote Lenin, “not only in a state, 
but in a system of states, and the 
existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with the imperialist states for 
a long time is unthinkable. In the end, 
either one or the other will conquer. 
And until that end comes, a series of 
the most terrible collisions between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
is inevitable.” 

After quoting this forecast of in- 
evitable wars, Stalin commented, 
“Clear, one would think.” 

Stalin also stated his views on war 
in a letter written to Maxim Gorky 
on January 17, 1930. “We are in fact 
not against all war,” Stalin told Gorky. 
“We are against imperialist war, which 
is counter-revolutionary war. But we 
are for liberating, anti-imperialist revo- 
lutionary war, regardless of the fact 
that this kind of war, as is well known, 
is not only not free from the ‘horrors 
of bloodshed’ but actually teems with 
them.” 

Mao Tse-tung’s views on war have 
found expression in his decade-long 
and most successful development of 
so-called “Soviet areas” as bases from 
which armed attack could be launched— 
a technique which is being used again 
today in Indo-China and which, in ap- 
propriate circumstances, can be re- 
peated indefinitely. In his important 
lectures, Strategic Problems of China’s 


Revolutionary War, Mao states, “In 
China, the main form of struggle is 
war, and the main form of organiza- 
tion is the army.... Without armed 
struggle ...there will be no victory.” 
He has also written, “A revolution or 
revolutionary war is on the offensive. 
...A Soviet war lasting ten years may 
be surprising to other countries, but to 


us this is only the preface.” 


V eruen the communist war against 


the free world will last for ten years 
depends in part on communist strategy. 


Any strategy assumes certain purposes§ 
and certain forees—which may exist al] 
ready or may have to be created—and¥ 
seeks to achieve its purposes by appro-) 
priate use of the forces available to it,9 
in relation to the obstacles to be over-¥ 
come. 

From the standpoint of Moscow and 


Peiping, what should be the direction of 


the main blow at the present stage? The 
answer depends on the reply to another 
question, What is the main communist 
purpose? To this question, at least, the 
answer is clear: the main communist 
purpose is a world communist revo- 
lution, or the establishment of world 
communism, which expresses the same 
essential idea in different language. 
But this is not quite the whole story. 
It is inconceivable that either Moscow 
or Peiping would be satisfied if the 
United States, Britain, Germany, and 
Japan were to have a communist revo 
lution of their own, and if the rest of the 
Continued on page 2 








A NEW BUILDING, 
CHILDREN’S VIEW 


With its steelwork rising just 
outside, children at Museum of 
Art draw Shriver lecture hall. 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


Young artists draw steelwork of a Hopkins hall 


(= Children’s Art Center of the Baltimore Museum of Art, located 


on the edge of the Johns Hopkins campus, commands a closeup 


view of a new lecture hall which the University is putting up. This winter 
the children are using its steelwork as the subject of their drawings— 


with delightful results, as the pictures on the following pages show. 


1] 
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Each child is encouraged to interpret the building as he 
sees it—and does so with bold strokes. Drawing another 


campus building stirred imaginations even more (net page). 


In pigtails, girl at left 
concentrates on drawing. 





In shirt tails, boy at right 
is eager to get to work. 





WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


YOUNG ARTISTS 


Continued 
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YOUNG ARTISTS 


Continued 
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Pupils in Museum of Art classes drew villa literally and (right) as a haunted house. 


WYMAN VILLA IS A CHALLENGING SUBJECT) 


Young lady below, wearing boots, sits on a museum window sill to paint Shriver Hall. 





WERNER WOLFF, BLACK 8@ 
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HOPKINS ZOO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT M. MOTTAR, DESIGN BY BOB GILL 


HE animals cavorting on these pages are inhabitants of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. They are a group unto themselves, They are not students, nor are they 
teachers. They help students and teachers, however. They take part in experiments 


and aid in advancing knowledge. Furthermore, when off duty, they have a very 


good time—especially the chimps, who play at left and on the next two pages, too. 





HOPKINS ZOO 


Continued 





PRE-PRANDIAL PLAY 





Play is fine, say animals at the Hopkins Zoo, 
but eating is even finer. Chimpanzees combine 
the two activities merrily (above). Sheep, on the 
other hand, gather more sedately to eat. Frogs 
(right) are most excitable. At the mere mention 


of a: little food, they jump right off the page. 














The Christmas Service 


The Nativity scene surrounding the initial “nH” in this 
fifteenth-century antiphonal is brightly hand-colored in blue, 
red, and gold. The notes are written on four-line red staffs. 
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BLAKESLEE-LANE 








Antiphonal, bound in heavy wood and iron, is 
displayed above by Elizabeth Baer, librarian 
of John Work Garrett collection at Hopkins. 






900-Year-Old 
Antiphonal 









IT IS A HANDMADE MASTERPIECE 









 _ the rare-book treasures in the John Work Garrett Li- 
brary at Johns Hopkins is the massive fifteenth-century 
antiphonal, hand-lettered and brilliantly illuminated throughout, 
which is pictured on these pages. Its vellum leaves are bound in 
wood and iron. On them, in what must have been years of reverent 
labor, monks have drawn music, words, and handsome illustra- 
tions of sacred scenes. Handsomest is one of the Nativity, at left. 










BLAKESLEE-LANE 


CEREMONIAL MACE 


A preview of the new Johns Hopkins emblem, sym- 
bolizing arts and sciences, which will be carried for 
the first time in Commemoration Day ceremonies 


RESEARCH BY EDITH ROTHBAUER, DESIGN BY ROBERT FENWICK 


es years ago Douglas Southall Freeman, eminent 

Southern historian and prizewinning biographer of 
Lee and Washington, received an honorary doctorate of 
laws at the University’s Commemoration Day exer- 
cises. (He received his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 
1908.) “Impressive ceremony,” he remarked to Isaiah 
Bowman, then president of the University. ‘The only 
thing it lacks is a ceremonial mace.” 

Thereupon Dr. Freeman decided to see that the Uni- 
versity got one. He presented a sum of money with 
which it was to be procured. 

Months of research went into its design. The final 
version was approved last spring. Its silver symbols 
stand for the role of the arts and sciences in man’s 

anseai acne cultural development from ancient times, through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, to the modern era. 
They are mounted on an ebony shaft, shown at the left 





Donor of the mace is the late 


Douglas Southall Freeman, Pu- 
litzer Prizewinning historian and in one-fourth actual size. Next month, on Commemora- 


1908 graduate of the University. tion Day, the new mace will be used for the first time. 


At the base: First ring: 
THE ANCIENT WORLD THE MIDDLE AGES 





On front of mace: A group of books bound in ribbons, On front: An astrolabe, an instrument for observing 
the Chinese symbol of scholarship. On reverse: The the positions of the celestial bodies. On reverse: The 
head of Pallas Athena, the Greek symbol of wisdom. allegorical figure of philosophic thought. Together, 
They show the relation of scholastic endeavor and reason. they represent arts and sciences of the Middle Ages. 
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Maker of the mace is Baltimore 
silversmith Henry Powell Hop- 
kins, Jr. (right). Symbols in 
sterling are on an ebony staff. 


Symbols of the mace (below 
and on facing page) represent 
the importance of arts and 
sciences in the history of man. 


Second ring: 
THE RENAISSANCE 
- a 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR, SCOPE 


At the head: 
THE MODERN ERA 
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On front: An open book, representing the beginning of mass communication and 
the flowering of learning. On reverse: The world encompassed, symbolizing 
scientific advance. Taken together, the two figures suggest the rebirth of in- 
terest in the arts and sciences which came during the period of the Renaissance. 








On front: The University seal. On reverse: 
The torch of learning (the flame from 
which is also at bottom of shaft). On top: 
an acorn and oak leaves signify strength. 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BoarpD 
or TrustEEs, John J. McCloy has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, a non-profit organization es- 
tablished to study problems affecting 
American foreign policy. 

PRESIDENT LowE.u J. REED has re- 
cently attended meetings of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, the 
scientific advisory committee for Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, and the 
Second Conference on Administrative 
Medicine of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foun- 
dation, at Princeton, N. J. Last month 
Dr. Reed addressed the Engineers Club 
of Baltimore on “Education for the En- 
gineering Profession.” 

In tHe Facutty or PuxrLosopny, 
Ernst Cloos, professor of structural 
geology, has been installed as president 
of the Geological Society of America. 
He served last year as first vice presi- 
dent of the five-thousand-member 
group. 

Robert W. Tucker has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science 
for the coming academic term. He is 
now in the international relations de- 
partment of the Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

At THE ScHoot or Menicing, E. 
Cowles Andrus, associate professor of 
medicine, has been appointed to serve 
on the National Advisory Heart Coun- 
cil, where he will advise on programs of 
the National Heart Institute, one of 
the seven National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda, Md. 

Walter L. Winkenwerder, assistant 
professor of medicine, has been named 
a trustee of the newly-formed American 
Foundation for Allergic Diseases. 

At THE ScHoot or HYGIENE AND 
Pusuic Hearn, Robert H. Riley, lec- 
turer in public health administration, 
has been given the A. T. McCormack 
Award by the National State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers Association. Dr. 
Riley, who has been Maryland State 
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Director of Public Health for twenty- 
five years, was cited for his work in 
Maryland and the nationwide influence 
of the medical care program which he 
developed. 

At THE AppLiep Puysics LABorA- 
tory, Ralph E. Gibson, director, has 
been elected a fellow of the American 
Rocket Society. 

James H. Walker, member of the 
principal staff, has returned from a 
joint meeting in London of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society and the Institute 
of Aeronautical Science. 


BOOKS 


Ernst Cloos, professor of structural 
geology, and C. Dietz, editors: Conver- 
sation with the Earth (a translation of 
Gesprach mit der Erde by E. B. Garside; 
Knopf, $5.75). 

C. Grove Haines, professor of diplo- 
matic history, School of Advanced 
International Studies, editor: The 
Threat of Soviet Imperialism (Johns 
Hopkins, $5). 

Harold Rosen, instructor in psy- 
chiatry, editor: Therapeutic Abortion: 
Medical, Psychiatric, Legal, Anthro- 
pological, and Religious Considerations 
(Julian, $7.50). 

Harold J? Stewart, B.A. 715, M.D. 19, 
M.A.’23 (Medicine): Cardiac Therapy 
(Hoeber-Harper). 

Wladimir S. Woytinsky, Fac. ’47- 
50 (Political Economy), and E. S. 
Woytinsky: World Population and Pro- 
duction (Twentieth Century Fund, 


$12). 


THE ALUMNI 


Milton Charles Winternitz, B.A. ’03, 
M.D. 07, FAC. 08-17, has been named 
by former President Herbert Hoover, 
chairman of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, to serve on the com- 
mission’s task force on the medical 
services. Dr. Winternitz has been chair- 
man since 1950 of the division of medical 


sciences, the National Research Council, 
Other members of the seventeen-map 
committee include: 

Walter B. Martin, m.p. 716, president- 
elect of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Paul Ramsey Hawley, br.p.n. ’98, 
director of the American College of 
Surgeons, and president of Health 
Service, Inc., Ohio National Life In- 
surance Company. 

Hugh Rodmas Leavell, Frac. ’28~'30 
(Medicine, Urology), professor of Pub- 
lic Health Practice, Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

Edwin L. Crosby, Jr., M.p.u. 86, 
DR.P.H. 737, FAC. ’36-’52, director of 
the Hospital ’46-52, executive director 
of the Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals. 

Basil Clarendon MacLean, M.P.u. ’42, 
director of Strong Memorial Hospital, 
and professor of Hospital Administra- 
tion, University of Rochester. 

Evarts Graham, LD, 
(hon.) ’52, surgeon-in-chief of Barnes 
Hospital and St. Children’s 
Hospital. 

Nolan D. C. Lewis, c. ’14—’17, FEL. 
17-18 (Psychology), has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly-organized 


Ambrose 


Louis 


research division of the New Jersey 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute at Skill 
man. Dr. Lewis has been director of the 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 
and professor of psychiatry at Columbia 
University. 
D. Wright Wilson, Frac. ’14-% 
(Physiological Chemistry), has been 
president of the American 
Society of Biological Chemists. Dr. 
Wilson is professor of physiological 
chemistry at the University of Pennsyl 


elected 


vania. 

Winchell McKendree Craig, m.p. ’19, 
is serving as president of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons. Dr. Craig 


is professor of neurosurgery at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Rae Chittick, Graduate Nurse ’2%, 
has been appointed associate professot 
of education at McGill University. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS HULLABALOO 


Mergenthaler and Remsen Halls at Johns Hopkins 


Thomas P. Magill, B.a. ’25, M.v. 30, 
rac. °32-’35 (Medicine), has _ been 
elected president of the American 
Association of Immunologists. Dr. 
Magill is professor of bacteriology at 
Long Island College of Medicine. 

Anne Keener, Graduate Nurse ’26, 
has been named to an associate profes- 
sorship at the Boston University School 
of Nursing. 

Richard 32-33 (Arts), 
33-34 (Business Economics), has been 
appointed to the seven-member Mary- 
land State Board of Education. 

William B. Sherman, Fac. ’33-’35 
(Medicine), has been named a trustee of 


Marcus, 


the newly-formed American Foundation 
for Allergic Diseases. 

Lenox D. Baker, rac. ’35—’37 (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery), has been chosen presi- 
dent-elect of the American Academy 
for Cerebral Palsy. 

Herman E. Hilleboe, m.p.u. ’35, has 
been elected president of the American 
Public Health Association. Dr. Hilleboe 
is the commissioner of the New York 
State Department of Health. 

Robert L. Vought, m.r.u. ’37, has 
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been appointed professor of epidemi- 
ology at the Columbia School of Public 
Health. 

J. Lloyd Straughn, M.A. ’37, PH.D. ’42 
(Chemistry), has been made chief 
chemist of Aeroproducts, Inc., West 
Chester, Pa. 

Morton deCorcey Nachlas, B.A. ’39, 
has taken the post of professor of social 
studies at Lake Erie College. 

Sholom Omi Waife, B.A. ’40, is editor- 
in-chief of the new Journal of Clinical 
Nutrition. Dr. Waife is a staff member 
of Indiana University Medical School 
and of the Lilly Research Laboratories, 
Indianapolis. 

Basil Clarendon MacLean, M.P.H. ’42, 
has been given the Award of Merit of 
the American Hospital Association, 
considered the highest award in the 
hospital field. Dr. MacLean is director 
of the Strong Memorial Hospital and 
professor of Hospital Administration, 
University of Rochester. He has recently 
been appointed to a task force of the 
Hoover commission on government 
reorganization. 

Elizabeth Stephens Holley, Graduate 


Nurse ’44, has taken the post of assistant 
professor and coordinator of public 
health nursing of the School of Nursing, 
Florida State University. 

Herbert McKennis, Jr., Frac. *46- 
’48 (Physiological Chemistry), has been 
named associate professor of research 
pharmacology at the Medical College 
of Virginia. 

James Paxton Davis, Jr., B.A. °49, 
has taken the post of assistant professor 
of journalism at Washington and Lee 
University. 

Albert William Lutz, B.A. ’49, M.A. 
50, pu.p. ’53 (Chemistry), has been 
appointed assistant professor of chem- 
istry at the College of William and 
Mary. 

James Horton Blackman, Fac. *49- 
’51 (Political Economy), has become 
associate professor of economics at the 
University of South Carolina. 

Stanley Johnson Leland, m.p.n. ’51, 
has been appointed director of the 
division of preventive medicine, Idaho 
State Department of Public Health. 

Fred Eikel, Jr., c. ’50-’53 (German), 
has been named assistant professor of 
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AMERICA NEEDS YOU 
THE GROUND OBSERVER CORPS! 


HERE’S WHY: The potential of 
modern military offense is such that a sur- 
prise raid against this country could cause 
tremendous casualties. 


Our military defense is aware of this possi- 
bility. Air Force interceptor planes and Army 
anti-aircraft batteries are designed to repel 
such an attack. 


But—if that attack ever comes—warning 
must come through in time! Citizen volunteer 
plane-spotters—ground observers—play a 
vital role in providing the necessary warning. 





© MuURAY 


Already some 300,000 civilian Americans are 
contributing to the job of guarding our ram- 
parts. I salute these Ground Observers for 
their patience, their perseverance, their pa- 
triotism. 

But the job calls for twice their number to 
man these vital posts. Will you serve your 
country for two hours a week? 


KX) vg hat S Eonar hes 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





Keep your eye on the sky in the 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write your 


{oe} 5 


Civil Defense Director 
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English at Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Chris Bjerknes, m.a. ’51 (Writing), 
has wou the Olivant Quarterly Award 
for poetry. His prizewinning work will 
be published soon by Olivant House. 

Martha Pennebaker, c. ’52-’53 (Eng- 
lish), has become head of the depart- 
ment of English at Fairfax Hall Junior 
College. 

Henry Sharp, Jr., rac. ’52-53 (cr), 
has taken the post of assistant professor 
of mathematics at Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

Katherine Margaret Justus, M.P.H. 
58, has become assistant professor of 
maternity nursing at the University of 
California School of Nursing. 

Thomas Edmund Kinnane, M.P.H. ’53, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Bessie M. Burke Memorial Hospital, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


DEATHS 


Emma Weber Cooke (Mrs. William 
C.), B.s. ’24, November 17, 1953. 

Robert Hope Crawford, m.p. ’14, 
April 15, 1953. 

Hamilton C. Davis, B.A. ’20, Novem- 
ber 10, 1953. 

Ralph Duffy, B.a. ’98, m.p. 702 
rac. °10-’11 (Physiology), November 
8, 1953. 

Edwin M. Fleischmann, ’09-’11, 
1415 (Arts), November 16, 1953. 

John Sears Gibbs, Jr., trustee emeritus 
of the University and of the Hospital, 
October 29, 1953. 

Charles S. Guggenheimer, B.a. ’97, 
November 7, 1953. 

John Frank Hewitt, B.a. ’23, House 
Staff ’28-’29, rac, ’34-’44 (Orthopedic 
Surgery), November 13, 1953. 

Herbert Eugene Ives, PH.D. ’08 
(Physics), November 13, 1953. 

Arthur F. R. Johansen, rac. ’30-’33 
(Biology, School of Hygiene), Novem- 
ber 9, 1953. 

Hiram B. Loomis, px.p. ’90 (Physics), 
October 10, 1953. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., pu.p. ’92 
(English), rev. ’92~’93, November 11, 
1953. 

Ida B. May, Graduate Nurse ’91, 
November 1, 1953. 

Thomas Gilbert McFadden, c. ’96- 
97 (Chemistry), July 15, 1953. 

Minelle Nichols, Graduate Nurse ’96, 
November 7, 1953. 

Harold P. Sawyer, m.p. 06, December 
18, 1951. 

Gertrude Jones Williamson (Mrs. J. 
P.), Graduate Nurse ’05, June 8, 1953. 
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Soviet Force: 


What It Portends 


Continued from page 10 





world followed suit. Such a situation, 
which would merely carry forward 
present world tensions within a 
nominally communist frame, would not 
satisfy Moscow or Peiping at all. The 
communist leaders, whatever words 
their ideology and policy may require 
them to use, seek the substance of world 
power, and not its shadow. 

What the Russian Communists, who 
are the dominant members of the com- 
munist third of the world, really want 
to establish is a world communism which 
centers on the Soviet Union, on Russia, 
and on Moscow. The race-proud and 
culture-proud Chinese Communists may 
think differently; but whatever seeds of 
future conflict their views may hold, 
China’s industrially weak and_ tech- 
nologically backward condition makes 
such differences unimportant in practice 


today. 


he the purpose of establishing 
world communism, the direction which 
the main communist blow must take is 
clear. If Moscow and Peiping are to at- 
tain their common goal, they must 
destroy the power of the United States. 
No alternative can suffice. While the 
United States exists and is strong, an 
impassable road-block bars the way to 
world communism, the rest of the world 
is heartened and sustained, the hope of 
liberation will burn unquenchably 
among the peoples under communist 
rule, and the ultimate downfall of the 
entire communist structure is implicitly 
threatened. If the great despots in 
Peiping and the Kremlin, and the 
myriads of their lieutenants and hench- 
men, are to sleep quietly at night, the 
United States—and all the strength, 
aspiration, and promise that it stands 
for—must be utterly and __ finally 
destroyed. 

How is this to be done? In the first 
instance, the problem is not necessarily 
one of direct attack. Ordinary prudence 
and common sense require that the 
Kremlin, before embarking on major 
military action, should try to weaken 
the United States by nonmilitary means 
or by policies involving the use of force 
on a small or secondary scale. Along 
these lines there are many possibilities. 


The global political and strategic situ- 
ation today comprises two areas of 
major power. On one hand there is a 
central Communist land-mass which is 
in physical contact with about a dozen 
states, whose strength varies but is in no 
case sufficient to withstand major com- 
munist aggression unaided. On the other 
hand there is the United States which is 
separated by vast oceans from the non- 
Communist states, whose independence 
is a major American interest, and also 
from the communist world, which is its 
mortal enemy. 

In terms of conventional weapons, 
the logistic situation is greatly to the 
communist advantage. In political 
terms, the communists oppose a closely- 
knit and centrally-directed bloc to a 
loose constellation of independent states 
whose respective hopes, ambitions, 
jealousies, and fears create deep di- 
visions between them and make it most 
difficult to achieve an effective common 
policy. In addition, the communists still 
wield an ideology of illusion which even 
today seduces the loyalty and focuses 
the dreams of millions. 

In this situation the most important 
immediate aims of communist policy are 
fairly clear. Moscow must seek by every 
means to break the North Atlantic 
alliance, and in particular to divide 
Britain and France from one another 
and from the United States. Moscow 
must also do its utmost to bring under 
communist control four areas—-Ger- 
many, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, 
and Japan—whose industrial capacity, 
raw material resources, and manpower 
potential make them key pieces in the 
world strategic pattern. 

The Kremlin has long been working to 
achieve these things. For the time being 
its policy need involve no use of armed 
force more extensive than the combat 
groups which the Tudeh Party must 
be presumed to be training and equip- 
ping in Iran, or the handful of tactical 
and strategic advisers and the compara- 
tively small supplies of weapons with 
which the Chinese Communists have for 
many months been aiding the Viet 


Minh rebels. 


A. this point one of the great para- 
doxes of history emerges. Even if Mos- 
cow were to attain all the major strategic 
goals within immediate reach of com- 
munist forces on the mainland of Europe 
and Asia, this immense achievement 
would still not yield the supreme prize— 
Soviet domination over a completely 
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communized earth. The main task would 
still be unaccomplished. The United 
States would still have to be destroyed. 
The terrible loss of its friends and 
allies and the transfer to the communist 
world of all the peoples and resources of 
Europe and Asia would strike a heavy 
blow at the ability of the United States 
to defend itself. Whether such a defense 
would succeed in the long run no one can 
foresee. What is certain is that the 
United States would still be a formidable 
military power, the more dangerous to 
an aggressor since its people would then 
have their energies heightened and their 
unities reinforced by the manifest perils 
of a life-and-death struggle. Moreover, 
if conventional weapons alone were 
used, the scales of advantage might 
tilt toward the United States; for an 
enlarged but by no means_ unified 
Soviet 
baleful with 
would have to face all the hazards and 


Empire, its subjected people 
sullenness and _ hatred, 
logistic disadvantages of fighting beyond 
the seas. 

When atomic weapons are considered, 
the picture alters fundamentally. The 
risk of American atomic retaliation is 
still a major check on direct Soviet 
action against Germany and Japan. But 
this situation is not permanent. It rests 
on one-sided American possession of 
atomic bombs in numbers. Once the 
Soviet atomic stock-pile becomes large 
enough and its air force strong enough, 
Moscow will possess the technical 
means to prevent interference with com- 
munist advances elsewhere in the world, 
and also to attack and perhaps destroy 
American power at its source in the 
United States. 


: possibility needs to be looked 


at more closely. It is often said that fear 


of American atomic retaliation, on a 
scale which would devastate the entire 
Soviet economy and bring the Soviet 
state down in ruin, will prevent Moscow 
from striking first. But this answer is 
altogether too easy. What the risk of 
retaliation will really do is to make 
Moscow try to eliminate it by a prior 
blow. 

Soviet espionage is efficient, as we all 
know to our cost. The Kremlin must 
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therefore know very well the location of 
most American stations and 
atomic air bases. It certainly knows the 
names and locations of the main centers 
of American industrial and_ political 
power. Among other places, the essential 
information is published in the World 
Almanac. According to census data 
printed there, in 1950 seventy-seven 
cities and their metropolitan areas held 
seventy-one million people, forty-seven 
per cent of the census population of the 
continental United States. In those 
cities is also concentrated a high propor- 
tion of American industry. 

Atomic bombs now have about ten 
times the exposive power of those which 
devastated Nagasaki and Hiroshima in 
1945, or perhaps three times the de- 
structive power of those bombs after 
allowing for atmospheric and other 
losses. How many modern atomic bombs 
would be required, if not to wipe out 
those cities, at the very least to inflict 
terrible casualties and disorder, and to 
paralyze their industries for a time? If 
we assume three modern atomic bombs 
population, we will 


radar 


per million of 
perhaps not go far wrong. 

The general pattern which a treacher- 
ous Soviet surprise attack could follow 
thus becomes clear. The first blow would 
probably be delivered by ordinary 
bombers against the radar stations 
which give warning of invaders in the 
American skies. A second wave, of 
perhaps two hundred planes, would try 
to destroy the airfields in the United 
States and other countries from which 
atomic retaliation could be launched 
against the Soviet Union. A third wave, 
perhaps also numbering about two 
hundred planes, would attack some 
seventy-five metropolitan 
other key centers. 

The only questions are whether 
Moscow has_ only Hiroshima-type 
bombs, or also possesses more modern 
kinds; and how many bombers would 


areas and 


get through and place their bombs 
effectively. If only the older types of 
atomic bombs are available, more must 
be used to inflict the same hurt. The 
Kremlin might in any case use a larger 
number of planes and bombs in order to 
lessen the risk of failure. 


MV seren Moscow will in fact start 


a third world war is one of the most 
obscure and highly debated subjects in 
the world today. Important sections of 
Western opinion hold that the main 
danger of war springs from Soviet fear 
of the United States, and that the 
same fear is the chief cause of Soviet 
armaments. A_ vicious and__ lying 
domestic propaganda extending over 
many years may indeed have misled the 
ignorant Soviet masses, and a wholly un- 
warranted but genuine fear of American 
intentions and of unprovoked American 
attack may therefore exist among them. 
That the rulers of the Kremlin should 
really have similar fears is inconceivable, 
for men who could harbor them would 
be fitter for the lunatic asylum than for 
the responsibilities of ruling the Soviet 
empire and pursuing the hazardous 
policy aimed at world domination on 
which Moscow has embarked. 

On the entire question of whether 
the United States or Moscow-centered 
world communism is the true aggressor, 
the salient facts are too often forgotten. 
The American will to peace and its 
efforts to promote and establish peace— 
like the British efforts and will in the 
same direction—stand unequivocally 
in the record for the whole world to see. 
The Soviet story is very different. It is 
true that Moscow has continuously 
talked the 
Moscow’s words and Moscow’s deeds 


language of peace. But 


tell utterly different stories. 

Soviet efforts to foment world revo 
lution go back to the earliest years 
the regime. Those efforts have not beet 
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GAZINE 


confined merely to propaganda and sub- 
version. both in the West and among the 
Easter: peoples. As long ago as May, 
1925, the Third All-Union Congress of 
Soviets passed a resolution instructing 
the Soviet Government to strengthen 
what was called—in the double-talk 
which even then characterized com- 
munist pronouncements—the ‘‘defen- 
sive might’? of the Soviet Union by 
measures which would ‘‘(a) secure a cor- 
responding expansion of the armaments 
industry and run all the rest of the 
state industry of the Union in such a 
way as will in peacetime take into ac- 
count the needs of wartime; (b) improve 
armaments and saturate the Red Army 
with them;... [and] (f) pay profound 
attention to the military training of the 
entire population.” 


In order to judge the relevance of 
this resolution to a genuinely peaceful 
policy, the situation at the time need 
only be recalled. In 1925 Stalin was 
already fairly firmly in the saddle, and 
therefore he must have approved the 
resolution, if he did not actually draft it. 
In May the negotiations which led to the 
Locarno agreements of the following 
October were well under way. The armed 
forces of Britain and the United States 
had been cut almost to their very low 
peacetime minimum. A relatively liberal 
regime ruled Japan. The only army of 
any size in Europe—outside the Soviet 
Union—was the French army, which 
was maintained against Germany. 

Men who do not want their countries 
to be overrun by world communism 
must therefore hold that the truth is 





though he is motionless. 
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‘Freezing’ A Fly’s Wingbeats 


aptain Everett L. Gayhart, who has previously used high-speed photog- 
C raphy for snapping rotifers in action (see The Johns Hopkins Magazine, 
December, 1952) has now turned his attention to the common housefly. 
Using an exposure of one hundred-thousandth of a second, Capt. Gay- 
hart succeeded in producing the above photograph which makes the fly— 
who moves at one hundred and seventy wingbeats a second—look as 








To keep him in position, the fly was knocked out with a whiff of ether 
and then attached to a rod by a tiny drop of cement placed on his back, 
a task nearly as delicate as making the picture itself. Capt. Gayhart then 
blew a stream of air toward the fly, who promptly pulled up his legs 
(note the fore-and-aft position) and beat his wings as if in flight. 

The rotifer and housefly photographs were made as a hobby in Capt. 
Gayhart’s home laboratory, but there is a close alliance with his work 
at the Johns Hopkins Applied Physics Laboratory, where he is using 
this high-speed photomicrography to record the development of flame. 


very different from the fair picture of 
Soviet motives presented by those who 
argue that Soviet policy is based on 
fear. Neither the immense existing 
Soviet strength and prodigious program 
in conventional armaments, nor the vast 
resources which the Kremlin is certainly 
devoting to atomic weapons, make sense 
unless the Politbureau are preparing to 
use them should occasion and eppor- 
tunity arise. A policy of bluff calls for 
no such extravagance; a policy of peace 
does not need to be supported by the 
largest armed forces the world has ever 
known, save during the two world wars 
of this century. 


; in families and in states, inter- 
nal freedom is normally a precondition 
of external action. If a man and his wife 
are quarrelling bitterly, they are un- 
likely to agree on plans for a new house. 
It is therefore often argued that the 
internal tensions which exist throughout 
the satellites—and which are certainly 
paralleled by great stresses inside the 
Soviet Union itself—will compel Mos- 
cow to hold its hand. It is believed 
further that the struggle for power now 
going on in the Kremlin will also make 
foreign war impossible. 

. Both of these assumptions may be 
challenged. Riddled by hatred for Russia 
as the satellites undoubtedly are, the 
Moscow-controlled secret police, the 
network of spies and informers, and 
communist knowledge of conspiratorial 
methods (and of the dangers which must 
therefore be guarded against) have ap- 
parently prevented effective, organized 
undergrounds from developing any- 
where in Eastern Europe. 

Moreover, though the satellite armed 
forces may be unreliable and unusable 
for combat purposes, no published evi- 
dence suggests that they could not be 
employed on__line-of-communications 
and similar duties so as to save Soviet 
manpower. Again, the output of satellite 
factories may be low in quality and un- 
satisfactory in quantity, but Soviet 
methods are well adapted to extracting a 
maximum from unwilling workers, while 
sabotage is too dangerous to the indi- 
vidual and his family for it apparently 
to be practiced on any significant scale. 

The situation in the satellites, there- 
fore, though it would certainly prove 
troublesome—and perhaps dangerous 
in the event of a long war—would not 
necessarily cause Moscow to refrain 
from launching a war which it believed 
would be short and successful, the only 
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WONDERFUL TREATS 
FOR SMALL FRY 


A SURE HIT... this 
jacket of Hopkins-blue poplin, treated with 
DuPont's durable water repellent, Zelan. It's a 
lightweight, unlined version of the jackets worn 


wonderful, washable 


by members of Hopkins teams as they wait to 
go into the game, and any youngster would 
give almost anything to have one. Zippered 
front, two pockets, and the legend, “Hopkins, 
1922” and the Hopkins jay in bright gold. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 


JUNIOR T-SHIRTS . . . just like those the college 
men wear. Old favorites among the younger 
set. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 $1.25 


THE HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. 


All orders postpaid east of the Mississippi. Add 
10 per cent for mailing west of the Mississippi. 
Maryland residents add 2 per cent sales tax 


Address 
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Soviet Force: 


What It Portends 


Continued from page 29 





kind of war which the men of the Krem- 
lin are likely to contemplate. 

The struggle for mastery inside the 
Politbureau is no more reliable as a 
preventive of war. While it is going on, a 
lull may perhaps prevail. Sooner or 
later, however, the pattern of dictator- 
ship, which is the rule alike in Russian 
and in Soviet history, must be expected 
to emerge again. 


V.. the men of the Kremlin 


in particular the man who becomes 
master of his fellows—abandon the aim 
of Soviet- and Kremlin-centered com- 


and 


munist world domination? Any answer 
involves a political, a psychological, and 
a moral judgment, and also a judgment 
of character which combines these and 
other factors as well. 

Politically, there can be few reasons 
why a thoroughly indoctrinated com- 
munist should become an apostate. In 
one of its most important aspects, 
Marxism is a criticism—to a consider- 
able extent justified on Christian and 
other religious grounds—of the evils of 
nineteenth century capitalism, and of 
evils in the present social structure of 
the West which our own generation has 
either inherited, failed to reform, or 
made for itself. 

In another no less important aspect, 
communism is a form of social wish- 
fulfillment of unsurpassed seductiveness, 
a doctrine which seems to promise the 
material abundance and the oppor- 
tunities for a better and richer life which 
are the age-old dream of discontented 
and impoverished men. The power of 
this promise is especially great among 
colored and Eastern peoples whose 
judgment has been clouded and warped 
by a century of what is felt as humili- 
ation at white men’s hands. In political 
terms these and related forces are 
crystallized in a congeries of small and 
weak states, which appear unable to 
unite even in the face of an immense 
common threat from without. In a 
somewhat similar situation, Genghis 
Khan cut an entire world of small 
states to pieces and devoured them one 
by one. Why then should the strong 
communist world—whose masters are 
united at least for the time being by 
common ambitions—not hope to have 
similar success? 


Politically, a subtle change hag ~ 
entered the Kremlin since Stalin’s death, 
Nearly thirty years is a long time for a 
single individual to dominate the 
thought of a large segment of mankind, 
as Stalin dominated the thought of the 
communist world both inside and out- 
side the Soviet frontiers. 

One important element of Marxist 
dogma—the belief that time and history 
are inevitably on the communist side— 
may indeed be implicit in Marx; but in 
the domination it has established over 
the present generation of communists, 
it owes more than is realized to Stalin’s 
own character. Two of Stalin’s outstand- 
ing traits were his almost superhuman 
patience, which enabled him to wait 
until situations which he thought were 
developing favorably did in fact mature, 
and his unsleeping memory of the dis- 
tance he himself had traveled from the 
his early 
years—a journey he never intended to 
retrace. 

Stalin’s Malenkov not 
least among them, have grown up in 
very different circumstances. They did 
not have to create a revolutionary party 
out of nothing, suffer exile, and then 
consolidate their insecure power with 
the sword in one hand and organization 


misery and impotence of 


successors, 


charts of the secret police and of Five- 
Year Plans in the other. The atmosphere 
of their early manhood was quite differ- 
ent. They may, it is true, have fought in 
the Russian Civil War. But they fought 
from inside the ranks of a party which 
already had power; they fought to make 
that party prevail, and to advance 
their own careers along with it. 

Their temper is therefore different 
from the temper of Stalin and his genera- 
tion. They are less patient, more as- 
sured, less alert to risks. They want not 
merely to see the triumph of com- 
munism. They want it to come in their 
time; and they also want the glory of 
achieving and establishing it. 

Similar forces operate in the moral 
sphere. “The fundamental problem of 
Leninism,” Stalin once wrote, “‘is the 
problem of power.” In one of its deepest 
manifestations in human _ personality, 
power is self-assertiveness. In all genera- 
tions one of the supreme problems of 
morals has been to curb such self 
assertiveness with the standards and 
sanctions which ethics and _ religion 
impose. Marxism sweeps all such stand- 
ards and sanctions away. For the com 
munist no criterion is significant except 


success in furthering communism. By its 


wholly pragmatic _ self-assertiveness, 
communism thus eliminates all normal 


restraints. In doing so it opens anothet 
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of the sluice-gates which can sweep 
mankind into war. 

One of the most difficult problems of 
politics arises from the fact that students 
of politics are usually men of mind and 
intellect, whereas successful politicians 
and statesmen are men of will and 
action. Each of these two very different 
human types can enter the other’s field 
only by a strong effort of imagination. 
Where men of mind and intellect see 
problems but not solutions unless attain- 
able without the use of force, men of 
action see situations which they will 
drive a way through if they cannot go 
around. In extreme cases, men of action 
and will not only are prepared to cut the 


knots which restrain them; like Samson, | 


they will also risk bringing down the 
temple in which they stand, rather than 
continue to accept the servitude and 


humiliation of a world which they are | 


unable to mold to the self-assertive will 
of their heart’s desire. 


A. these are reasons why the role of 
force is central in communist thought 
and practice. But in its international 
applications, force means war. Insofar 


as this reasoning is correct, communist | 


policy will move in the direction of war. 


This does not mean that major war is | 


inevitable; no analysis, no human logic 
can establish inevitability in such a 


matter, as a proposition in geometry can | 


be rigorously and finally proved. 
What this argument does establish is 
that war is highly probable. Force 


| 


occupies a central place in communist | 


thought and practice. And communists 
will avoid recourse to it only if they fear 
that its use will fail. 


The meaning of this for the Western | 


world is clear. Since the communists 
will all but certainly resort to foree— 
that is, since they will go to war if and 


when they think the chances are | 
favorable—it is the duty of the West to | 


create an armed strength and establish 


a political unity that cannot be | 


overcome. 
The West must do more than this. At 
present the atom and hydrogen bombs 





| 
| 


and the long-range bomber offer almost | 


irresistible temptations to the men with 
the mentality of international gangsters, 


who call their tyranny world com- | 
munism and seek to spread it over the | 


entire earth. What the leaders and 
peoples of the West must ensure is that 
the concentrated evil which communism 


embodies not only shall fail in its efforts | 


to bring mankind under its slavery—it 


shall also destroy itself, by the evil of its | 
nature and the violence of its endeavors. | 
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Investment Adviser 


Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 
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. »» from Kodachrome, Ektachrome or Ansco 
color transparencies. Each transparency indi- 
vidually color-balanced by Printon experts. 
Compare these prices: 

2X: 40¢ 4x5 $1 3X Mounted: 75¢ 
5x7 Mounted: $1.50 8x10 Mounted: $3 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory. Ansco 
color or Ektachrome 35mm, $1.15. 120 or 620 
color film developed, $1 roll. Work returned 
on 2nd day, 1st class mail. 

Enclose money with order—prompt refund if 
you’re not fully satisfied. 


Complete Camera & Photographic Supply Depts. 
Specialized Services for the Medical Profession. 


Ritz Camera Center 
Dept. H, 26 W. Lexington St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


LExington 9-6827 









































SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED IN 
THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST-MINUTE 
CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN THE DATES AND 
TIMES OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO CON- 
FIRM THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Meter Katz Lectrure—Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
British representative to the United 
Nations, is scheduled to speak here on 
Tuesday, Jan. 12, at 8:30 p.m. (Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium, at Fortieth St. 
and Keswick Rd.). 
Tuirp University Lecrure—Henry T. 
Rowell, Latin at Johns 
Hopkins, will speak on “Archaeology 
and Literature.” These lectures are open 
to all members of the community, with- 
out charge. (Wednesday, Jan. 13, at 
4:15 p.m. in Remsen Hall, room 1.) 


professor of 


HOLIDAYS 
Homewoop Scuoors (including McCoy 
College)—cuRISTMAS RECESS: Monday, 


Dec. 21 through Sunday, Jan. 3. 

Scuoou or HyGiene AND Pusiic Heattu— 
CHRISTMAS RECESS: Begins Tuesday, Dec. 
22 at 5 p.m. and ends Monday, Jan. 4 at 
9 a.m. 

ScnuooL or ApvaNcepD- INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES—CHRISTMAS RECESS: Begins Sat- 
urday, Dec. 19 at 12 noon and ends Mon- 
day, Jan. 4 at 8 a.m. 

Scuoot or MEpIcINE—CHRISTMAS RECESS: 
Begins Thursday, Dec. 24 at 9 a.m. and 
ends Monday, Jan. 4 at 9 a.m. 

ScuooLt or NURSING—CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY: 
Friday, Dec. 25. 


DRAMA 


LirrLte Rep Ripinc Hoop—The Johns Hop- 
kins Children’s Educational Theater 
will perform the Charles Perrault classic, 
as dramatized by Charlotte Chorpenning. 
School matinee on Friday, Jan. 29, at 4 
p.m. Regular performances on Saturday, 
Jan. 30, at 10:30 a.m. and 3 p.m.; Sunday, 
Jan. 31, at 3 p.m. All shows will be in the 
Playshop on the Homewood campus. 
(Tickets may be purchased from the Child- 
ren’s Educational Theater, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md. Single 
admission: children, 50 cents; adults, 80 
cents.) 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Science Review— 
(Dates of programs apply only to stations 
which carry the show “live” on Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. est. For schedules in cities 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 21 


where the program is shown on film, con- 
sult newspapers for day and time of 
program): pec. 23—Students Launch 
a Rocket, with Malcolm Davies and his 
students at Baltimore Polytechnic In- 
stitute. pec. 30—Highlights of Science in 
1953. jan. 6—The Care of Premature 
Babies, with Francis F. Schwentker, pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins. 
gan. 13—To be announced. san. 20— 
Versatile Balance, with Alsoph H. Corwin, 
professor of chemistry at Johns Hopkins. 
gan. 27—Taking Nature’s Measure, show- 
ing the tools used in measuring natural 
phenomena. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


ExLectricaL EnGingeers—There will be a 
Hopkins Hour held in conjunction with 
meetings of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on Wednesday, Jan. 
20, in New York City (from 5 to 7 p.m., 
Hotel Statler). 

New York AreA—The Alumni Association 
of New York, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut has tentatively scheduled a dinner for 
Thursday, Jan. 28. 


VARSITY SPORTS 
Note—No admission fee is charged at any 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events. Persons 
who wish to attend Hopkins games during 
the 1953-1954 University year may obtain a 
free season ticket by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Alumni should address their requests to the 

Alumni Relations Office, the Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

BasKETBALL—Johns Hopkins vs. NAvy on 
Wednesday, Jan. 6 (away); VIRGINIA on 
Saturday, Jan 9 (away); RUTGERS on 
Tuesday, Jan. 12 (Homewood Gym- 
nasium at 8:45 p.m.); CATHOLIC on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 16 (Homewood Gymnasium 
at 8:45 p.m.); TOWSON TEACHERS on 
Saturday, Jan. 30 (away). 

Frencinc—Johns Hopkins vs. Navy on 
Saturday, Jan. 30 (away). 


REGISTRATION AND CLASSES 

Homewoop Scuoots (except McCoy Col- 
lege)—REGISTRATION for second term: 
Wednesday, Feb. 3. INSTRUCTION BEGINS 
Thursday, Feb. 4. 

McCoy CoLLeGE—REGISTRATION for second 


term: Saturday, Jan. 30 from 9 a.m. to , 


12 noon; Monday through Wednesday, 
Feb. 1-3 from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. INSTRUC 
TION BEGINS Thursday, Feb. 4. 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


CoLLEGE OF Puysicirans—A 
series of ballistocardiograph 
classes, Monday through Wednesday, 
Jan. 11-13 (New Auditorium). 

Jouns Hopkins Mepicaut Socrery—Mon- 
day, Jan. 11, at 8:15 p.m. (Hurd Hall). 

DermaToLocy Lecrures—A two-part series 
sponsored by the Baltimore Department 
of Education. On Tuesday, Jan. 12, the 
speakers will be Dr. Lloyd W. Ketron 
associate professor of dermatology and 
dermatologist-in-charge at the Hospital, 
and Dr. Maurice Sullivan, assistant pro- 
fessor of dermatology. On Tuesday, Jan. 
26, the second lecture will be given by 
Dr. H. Hanford Hopkins and Dr. Leon 
Ginsburg, assistant professors of derma- 
tology (both lectures, from 2 to 4 p.m, 
Hurd Hall). 

Society or HyGirene—Tuesday, Jan. 12, at 
6 p.m. (School of Hygiene, room 111). 
Association OF Mepicat Recorps Lt 
BRARIANS OF MaryLANnp—The annual 
meeting will be held at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital on Wednesday, Jan. 13, at 3 

p.m. (Hurd Hall). 

MARYLAND Society oF HosprraL PHARMA- 
cists—Saturday, Jan. 16, at 2 p.m. (New 
Auditorium). 


AMERICAN 
three-day 


COMING EVENTS 


CoMMEMORATION Day—President Lowell J. 
Reed will be the main speaker at exercises 
marking the seventy-eighth anniversary 
of the founding of the University. (Mom 
day, Feb. 22, at 11 a.m.; Maryland Cas 
ualty Auditorium, Fortieth St. and Kee 
wick Rd.) 
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UN RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 


NEXT MONTH 


In the Jordan and Yarmuk valleys of the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan, an Egyptian epidemiologist—a graduate of Johns Hopkins—is 
waging a momentous campaign against malaria. Largely upon his efforts 
depends the success of an ambitious and internationally important pro- 
gram to bring water, electric power, and sanitation to a land now hostile 
to man. Two years ago his campaign seemed to be near success: the rate 
of malaria dropped spectacularly. But in 1952 it shot up again. The 


story of his continuing struggle will appear in the February issue of 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


No words 
needed... 








Before ever he speaks a word, he asks your love. 
In it begins the security he will need forever. 


The whimper when he’s hungry, the sigh of peace 
when he’s fed and warm, the cuddle of his sleepy 
body —all these tell a need that never ends. 

The need that none of us outgrows: to be safe and 
secure in body and heart as long as we live. 


The security of our homes is a universal dream. That 
each of us is free to make secure the lives of 
those we love, is our peculiar privilege. 


As we take care of our own, we also take care of 
America. Out of the security of each home rises 
the security of our country. 


Your security and your country’s begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every 
word—now! If you’ve tried to save and 
failed, chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings system 
that really works—the Payroll Savings Plan 
for investing in United States Savings Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. If you can save as much as $18.75 
a week, 9 years and 8 months will bring you 
$10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how 
about signing up today? 








